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PLENARY SESSION—Here, in McGaw Hall 
at Northwestern University, the World 
Council of Churches holds its plenary ses- 
sions, with al! eyes focused on the ecumen- 
ical symbol. Official delegates sit at tables, 
front and center, with accredited visitors on 
either side. General visitors and the public, 
as there may be room, are at the back. There 
wos far more demand for admission than 
there was space in section and general 
meetings. 


TIS 


Durham, WN. G. 





Six years have passed since we constituted a “fellow- 
ship of churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Savior.” Within that fellowship, we have wor- 
shipped, witnessed and worked together. 


We intend to stay together. 


We have learned how to study, to speak, to stand, and 
to serve together. In humility but with firm resolve, we 
declare in Evanston as we did at Amsterdam, ‘“We intend 
to stay together.” 


—G, Bromley Oxnam, in the opening worship at the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. 














Letters to the Editors 





Does Fear of Union 


Show Lack of Faith? 





If We Truly Believe ... 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

It is disturbing to see the fear evidenced 
by the statements and hasty actions of 
those who are opposing union of our branch 
of Christ’s church with other Presbyterian 
branches, Of what are they afraid? Sure- 
ly not of the power of God to overcome 
weakness? 

If they truly believe the other two 
branches are not as sound spiritually as 
we, isn’t their willingness to join us an 
open door of opportunity? Are they afraid 
we are too weak and will be harmed 
by such a union? We have the promise, 

‘My grace is sufficient for you, for my 
power is made perfect in weakness’” (2 
Cor. 12:9). 

When Jesus asked his disciples the 
question, “Why are you afraid?” he also 
asked “Have you no faith?’ (Mk. 4:40). 
Will he say of us if we fail to enter doors 
opened before us, “O men of little faith’? 
(Luke 12:28) 

How can we know we are better than 
those who would join with us? “In pass- 
ing judgment upon him (another) you 
condemn yourself, because you the judge 
are doing the very same things’ (Rom. 
2:1). “For as many of you as were bap- 
tized into Christ have put on Christ 
for you are all one in Christ” (Gal. 3:27, 
2S) 

Should not we in the church exemplify 
orderly, deliberate, and prayerful  pro- 
cedures? Such a witness is needed es- 
pecially because of recent examples in 
political life of condemnation, smearing 
and underhanded methods showing fear, 
not faith. Only if we let God wipe out 
our fears and prejudices can we dare to do 
anything he wants us to do 

Marrua D. DiInwippir. 
New Orleans, La. 


Preacher or Parrot? 
To Tuk OUTLOOK: 


I have just read the letter of Mr. Gres- 
ham and Mr. Baumgardner (OUTLOOK, 
August 9). Both are honest men and 
have written in sincerity. 

For the past several years I have main- 
tained an eloquent silence on the matter 
of church union, trying to do what Mr. 
Gresham has suggested —“study the peace, 
unity and purity of the church.” But may 
I suggest that what is “sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.” By what line 
of reasoning should Mr. Gresham condemn 
the ministry for having a conviction and 
accuse them of creating strife and divi- 
sion, when the laymen are having secret 
meetings and creating a split between the 
laity and the ministry which may be more 
serious than any split which the reunion 
of the churchcs would cause? 

Part of the genius of our church has 
ben the parity of elders and this is a 
principle which I believe in and support 
most heartily I have always been able 
to work in harmony with the elders. We 
have good elders and I respect them and 
their opinions and their right to give 
expression to them But Mr. Gresham 
needs to be reminded that there is noth- 
ing in the ordination vows of the minister 
which obligates him to accommodate him- 
self to the thinking of the elders. Mr. 


Gresham stated that when a minister goes 
to presbytery and votes contrary to the 
will of his Session and congregation he 
should come back and get down on his 
knees and ask their pardon. I have no 
doubt that we all need to get on our 
knees; but when I get on my knees it will 
not be to my Session, it will be to my God. 
What Mr. Gresham needs is not a preacher 
but a parrot. 

And may I say one other word—Mr. 
Baumgardner says that the ministers 
need to remember that it is the laymen 
who call the minister, pay his salary and 
support the causes of the church. There 
is an unfortunate inference in his state- 
ment which even Mr. Baumgardner did 
not intend. As a minister, I was first 
called of God and my allegiance must 
always be to him and what I feel to be 
his will revealed in his Word. Our Lord 
once said, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God will all thy mind.” I cannot follow 
this injunction of my Lord and allow my- 
self to become intellectually enslaved by 
those who have, evidently, as their only 
motive for stewardship the surrender of 
the ministry to the will of men instead of 
the will of God. ... 

Wittiam Howarp Kryper. 
Abbeville, S. C. 


South Carolina Meeting 
To Tuk OUTLOOK: 

I notice in the August 9 issue of your 
paper that you said, “A secret meeting 
of South Carolina Presbytery” ete. was 
held. 

I wish you would kindly give me the 
name of the person or persons who fur- 
n’shed you with this error. 

The meeting was not secret. It was 
announced in some, if not many of the 
churches, a letter was addressed to many 
officers in the presbytery and open invi- 
tations were given. I can't see how that 
such a meeting could be designated as 
secret. We had nothing to hide, certainly 
were not ashamed of the meeting or its 
purpose 

All I am concerned about is that a true 
report be given of actual facts. 

Those of us opposed to union are doing 
anything (sic) in secrecy. We have noth- 
ing to hide at all. There were at least 
100 elders and deacons and ministers 
at this meeting and I don’t believe any of 
them will appreciate your reference to 
this meeting as “a secret meeting.” 
Clinton, S. C. 

M. A. MACDONALD. 


NOTE: Mr. Macdonald doubtless recog- 
nizes that a news organ does not reveal 
it sources. According to the information 
furnished us: 

1. The meeting was held on Sunday 
afternoon (not a good day for ministers). 

2. !t was held in vacation time (as was 
the later state meeting in Columbia) 
when many ministers were away. 

3. No minister was invited to or in- 
formed of the meeting unless he was 
known to be opposed to union. (Only two 
ministers were reported as present). 

4. No open invitation was extended 
except in situations known to be opposed 
to union. Only opposition speeches ,and 
olans were scheduled. 

Our only intention was—and still is— 
to describe the meeting accurately. 


Offers to Join Staff 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

I want to thank you for the excellent 
publicity which you have given to us 
who feel that the proposed plan of organic 
union with the Northern Presbyterian 
Church [i.e., the Presbyterian Church. 
USA] would be a tragic thing for our 
Southern [i.e., U.S.] Presbyterian Church, 
and to our efforts in informing the mem- 
bers of our church as to the real issues 
which are involved in such a union. 

Since you have been featuring my et- 
forts regularly in THe OUTLOOK, perhaps 
you would like to add my name to your 
masthead as a regular contributor. ... 

Pau D. HAastincs. 
Reidsville, N. C. 


eNOTE—Mr. Hastings refers to THE 
OUTLOOK’s revelation of the “strategy” 
letter (July 26) sent out supposedly only 
to anti-union workers. His offer to join 
our family of editors is appreciated. 
However, for the present, we do not seem 
to have an opening. 


Pastor and Session 


NOTE: Suggestions continue to be made 
as to what a pastor should do when his 
Session demands his resignation because 
he voted at the Assembly contrary to their 
desires. 


He should appeal to presbytery and plan 
to stay in his present pastorate. The 
Lord and the constitution of the church 
will support him.—StTePHEN T. HARVIN, 
Jacksonville. Fla., minister. 

If this sort of thing continues, the tra- 
ditional role of the minister and preacher 
as prophet (see Book of Church Order) in 
the Presbyterian Church is_ finished.— 
R. W. Jastonowsk1, Jr.. Ft. Worth, Te.as, 
minister. 

A minister is called by the congregation 
and I believe the matter should be taken 
to them. Obviously, he cannot remain as 
pastor but he might clear the atmosphere 
for his successor.—ARKANSAS MINISTER. 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying... 





Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 


Mrs. |. S. Rose Ansley C. Moore 


St. Louis, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. & Mrs. Ed Payne Mr. & Mrs. W. M 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. Stark 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Add My Name_- -- -- -- ss teles Gae a 


Street & Number__- 


ee ea aoe ee Ree 

*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite! summarizing an editorial se- 
ries, with more than 140 signatures, will 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100 

The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 
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Trustees Refuse to Change 
Montreat Segregation Rule 


Despite a request of the General As- 
sembly that they charge present policies 
on segregation and open the doors “‘to all 
races,” Montreat’s trustees have declared 
that the policies already being followed 
there should be continued “for the pres- 
ent.” (Editorial, p. $) 

The action was reported as unanimous 
at the mid-summer meeting. 

A committee to consider the question 
was appointed by the president of the 
trustees, C. Grier Davis, following the 
meeting of the Assembly. It consisted of 
C. H. Patterson, Bluefield, W. Va.: S. 
Wilkes Dendy, Dalton, Ga.; and Philip 
Fk. Howerton, Charlotte, N. C. 

At the trustees meeting, Dr. Davis re 
viewed the policy adopted by the Men- 
treat directors (12 from among the 
trustees) in 1950. This policy was: 

‘That all Negro adults now coming to 
Montreat for conferences of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., and for meetings of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S., shall be entertained 
in the Fellowship Hall and the cafe- 
teria.” The directors also said at the time 
“in view of many social problems in- 
volved,” they felt that in the future Ne- 
gro delegates in the Young People’s Lead- 
ership School could not be entertained 
there. 


Policies “Evaluated” 

At the recent meeting it was said that 
the committee had sought to evaluate the 
present policies followed at Montreat ‘in 
the light of the action of the General 
Assembly and in the light of the feeling 
on the part of many people that there 
are un-Christian implications inherent 
in segregation.” Then the committee 
said: 


1. The present entertainment policies 
are now more liberal than any other 
conference center in this area. 

2. For a number of years the manage- 
ment has sought to lead the church by 
giving equal treatment to Negro delegates 
in our buildings and cafeterias. 

3. The directors are working toward 
advance steps as soon as more liberal 
policies can be inaugurated without un- 
dermining or endangering the good rela- 
tions which now exist. 

4. When necessary, special exceptions 
are being made in order to evidence a 
spirit of intelligent brotherhood and build 
goodwill for a more enlightened future. 

5. The time has not yet arrived when 
mixed social recreation of youth groups 
can be handled in Montreat without need- 
less misunderstandings and repercussions. 


6. That Montreat, being both a commu- 
nity and a conference center requires 
parallel policies to prevent chaos. This 
demands at this time intelligent education 
and patient experimentation rather than 
change and rule by directive. 

7. The present time is one of exceptional 
tension in many states owing to school 
situations, and not conducive to well- 
balanced judgment, especially in the realm 
of change. 

8. A little patience today will pay divi- 
dends in future good relations. 


In view of these statements, said the 
committee, it recommended: 


1. Continuation of present over-all pol- 
icies. 

2. Appointment of a committee of the 
trustees ‘‘to keep in touch with all phases 
of the situation pertinent to this question; 
this committee will report next year, 
bringing to the attention of the trustees 
any valid criticism from any authorized 
Assembly agency with suggested appro- 
priate corrective action.” 


Directors named for the coming year 
are: L. Nelson Bell, Montreat; John R. 
Cunningham, Davidson, N. C.; C. Grier 
Davis, Asheville, N. C.; S. Wilkes Dendy, 
Dalton, Ga.; Philip F. Howerton, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Karl Hudson, Jr., Raleigh, 
N. C.; F. L. Jackson, Davidson, N. C.; 
J. Rupert McGregor, Montreat; Frank 
A. Mathes, Birmingham; John V. Mat- 
thews, Fayetteville, Tenn.; George A. 
Norris, Danville, Va.; and John E. Rich- 
ards, Roanoke, Va. 


Buildings Planned 

Other actions at the business meeting 
included: 

Plans for a campaign for capital 
funds, construction of a pavilion adja- 
cent to the Collegiate Club building for 
the youth program, construction of a 
building for the children’s program (to 
be used also by the Board of Christian 
Education for a ten-weeks laboratory 
school during the summer), and erection 
of a dormitory for college students who 
work at Montreat during the summer. 


Evanston Seen as WCC Test 


With six vears experience after or- 
ganization at Amsterdam, the World 
Council of Churches faces in Evanston 
what its executive secretary, W. A. Visser 
‘t Hooft, describes as “‘a test of the vital- 
ity and spiritual reality of the (ecumen- 
ical) movement.” 

As he pointed out, it is at an Assembly 
that “the rich and complicated variety” 
of the WCC constituency manifests itself, 
with Christians of many hues and dress, 
from varied backgrounds and traditions, 
bound together by a common submission 
to Jesus Christ. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft expressed regret 
that three categories of Christians are 
not at Evanston: (1) Roman Catholics, 
who had observers at Amsterdam; (2) 
non-Roman denominations in the U. S. 
and elsewhere who are not members (like 
Southern Baptists); and (3) those in 
Communist-dominated countries that were 
not permitted to send representatives. 

The Evanston Assembly got off to a 
colorful (and televised) beginning with 
its opening worship when one of the six 





No Paper Last Week 
—following the usual schedule 
omitting the fourth issue in 
August. 





presidents, G. Bromley Oxnam reiterated 
the post-Amsterdam theme: ‘We intend 
to stay together.” 

Marc Boegner, sturdy French Presby- 
terian, and one of the presidents, took his 
part in the proceedings with enthusiasm, 
presiding in turn, receiving one of North- 
western’s honorary degrees; sitting, more 
regularly than any of his colleagues in 
his high-up seat underneath the Oikou- 
mene symbol, sometimes, when it was 
very hot, in his shirt-sleeves like many 
others. 

With anticipated differences of opin- 
ion as to a true description of the “Chris- 
tian hope,” this theme got off to an early 
discussion with a German and American 
interpretation. (One daily newspaper 
reporter commented, “As anticipated, the 
theological fog settled over the Assembly 
in its first session.”’) 

The entire Assembly, in sections, con- 
centrated on studies opening up this 
theme following the first two days. The 
following week it was scheduled to work 
on the sub-themes. 

One of the notable events of the open- 
ing was the Festival of Faith at Soldier 
Field in Chicago, with an attendance of 
125,000. 


Two Churches Received 
At the first business session two new 


‘churches were received by the WCC by 











unanimous vote: the Council of the Dutch 
Reformed Church and the Bantu Presby- 
terian church—both of South Africa. 
This raised the number of member 
churches to 163. 

John R. Mott, honorary president of 
the WCC, now in the late 80s, occasion- 
ally occupied one of the seats reserved for 
the Praesidium. At other times he was 
in the Consultants’ section. 

One of the early possibilities of disa- 
greement developed in regard to a recom- 
mendation of the Central Committee that 
the presidents not be allowed to succeed 
themselves. Opposition to this was voiced 
principally by the Bishop of London. 
Many people felt that this was because 
of his conviction that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should always be one of the 
presidents. The Archbishop is recog- 
nized as the leading Anglican churchman 
of the world and in that capacity wields 
influence among Episcopalians. 

Supporters of the restriction pointed 
out that such influential persons would be 
on the Central Committee and would 
have their place of service and privilege. 
An afternoon was set aside for a “hear- 
ing” on the question with the hope that 
agreements could be reached without ab- 
sorbing the time of the Assembly itself 
in a business session. 

Next day, when it was voted on, the 
effort to let officers succeed themselves 
was defeated 312-52. 


Evangelism Stressed 

The Assembly showed its enthusiasm, 
or lack of it, for the speakers. The two 
winning most favorable responses in 
the early days were Bishop Oxnam in his 
opening message, and D. T. Niles on the 
first evening for his address on evange- 
lism. Mr. Niles, a Methodist from Cey- 
lon, gave a moving summons to a sort of 
vital evangelism that includes the total 
person and in all areas of concern and 
experience. 

Evangelism also got top-billing at the 
opening session arranged for Accredited 
Visitors, with Kagawa, the noted Japan- 
ese; Victor Jones, Methodist lay preacher 
of England; and Bishop John Peter, con- 
troversial (Reformed) figure at the WCC 
from Hungary. All of these spoke on 
reaching non-Christians. 

The popularity of the program for Ac- 
credited Visitors appeared about to out- 
run the main events in McGaw Hall. 
These programs were arranged so as to 
offer these official visitors and church 
representatives a worthwhile schedule 
while delegates were engrossed in their 
sectional meetings and studies. 

Hard days of listening, discussing, 
balancing points of view and seeking 
common agreements loomed before dele- 
gates and the hundreds of camp-followers 
in Evanston. 

What would Evanston mean for the 
church and the world? Who could say? 


4 


Dr. Visser ’t Hooft told the press at the 
beginning that only two standards should 
be used in judging its significance. 

1. Whether this Assembly demonstrates 
more clearly what the Church of Christ 
is in its universal character and as the 
people of God from all nations and races 
who are dependent upon God and inde- 
pendent of men. 

2. Whether this Assembly helps the 
churches to accomplish their specific mis- 
sion more adequately. 

“Our main theme, ‘Christ the Hope of 
the World,’ he said, and the other six 
themes were chosen to help in mobiliza- 
ing the churches for their task of giving 
the world a true message of hope and of 
showing what that hope means in action.” 


What It Is Not 

In further defining its purpose, he 
said, the Assembly is not dominated by 
one or some nations; it is not a political 
assembly or an assembly only of Protes- 
tant churches (there are also Orthodox) 
or an authoritative church council repre- 
senting a “world church.” 


Rather, it is an opportunity to speak 
with one voice about the fundamental 
issues of faith and life in the world to- 
day; it is a meeting discussing these is- 
sues as spiritual and not as national or 
political; it is a meeting in which 
churches of all parts of the world and of 
many denominations participate, think- 
ing in terms of the whole task of the 
whole church in the whole world. 


Evanston Notebook 


Presbyterians, U. S., were well repre- 
sented at the Evanston Assembly even in 
the opening days, with others yet ex- 
pected. A list showed about 90. Pres- 
byterians generally have a high propor- 
tion of members in the world organiza- 
tion. Only early tabulation available 
was of Accredited Visitors: 548, with 
147 of these from the Reformed-Presby- 
terian-Congregationalist tradition (latter 
group included because of some unions 
that have come). Next: Methodists, 89; 
Anglicans, 82; Lutherans, 78. 

x * x 


For many who cannot go, reams of 
printed material go out to tell about 
the meeting. It is claimed that more 
reporters are covering this event than any 
previous function except a party political 
convention. The number of ministers 
turned reporters for the event is astound- 
ing, with large numbers sending news 
back home to city and county papers. All 
told, the press numbers 600. One min- 
ister-turned-reporter from Dayton de- 
scribed himself as a sheep in wolf’s 
clothing. 

x * x 

Others who cannot go will be able to 
hear recordings of the proceedings. This 
is being done for the Reigner Library of 
Recordings at Union Seminary, Va., by 
Robert W. Kirkpatrick, professor of 
preaching, and associates. More than 50 
miles of tape is being used to record the 
addresses. 

* * x 

An early edition of the Chicago 
Tribune reported the opening Sunday 
night attendance at the Soldier Field 
“Festival of Faith” at 90,000. Next edi- 
tion, however, after the stands were filled 
and 30,000 people were estimated seeking 
admittance, put it at 125,000, with some 
estimates seeking to include both those 
within and without at 140,000. Anyway, 
it was probably the largest number of 
non-Roman Christians ever assembled in 


this country. The Tribune, by the way, 
traditionally a _ politically isolationist 
America-only organ, has been giving 
amazing coverage, and sympathetic, to 
the Evanston meeting. 
* * x 

Although Roman Catholics were for- 
bidden by the Archbishop of the Chicago 
Diocese to attend the Evanston meetings, 
several Roman Catholic papers are rep- 


resented there... . : And the director of 
the opening pageant is a Roman Catholic. 
* «2 


A representative of a Dutch Reformed 
church in South Africa frankly admitted 
in a press conference that his church’s 
opposition to the breaking down of racial 
segregation was not on theological or 
biblical grounds but for “practical con- 
siderations.” A study is being made of 
the situation, he said. The two South 
Africans were tense and nervous as they 
faced the press, admitting when it was 
over that they had been treated better 
than they feared. 

* * * 

One of the happy occasions of the first 
week was a World Presbyterian meeting 
in the First Presbyterian Church, ar- 
ranged by the general secretary of the 
Alliance, Marcel Pradervand of Geneva, 
and the USA Moderator, Ralph W. Lloyd. 
Attention was directed to the effort to 
rebuild the Calvin Auditorium in Geneva 
as a headquarters and center for the 
Presbyterian world. H. Ray Anderson 
of Chicago heads the committee. At the 
dinner that followed he anounced that 
an anonymous Southern Presbyterian lay- 
man at the meeting had started off the 
contributions with $5,000. 

* * * 

Presbyterians were warned by Marc 
Boegner who has represented them on the 
Praesidium of the WCC not to let de- 
nominationalism diminish their support 
of an interest in the ecumenical move- 
ment. 
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Continued Need Seen for 
World Missionary Effort 


New York (RNs)—Despite a feeling 
among “‘younger churches” of the world 


_ that the Christian era of missions is near 


its end, this era is by no means over, a 
World Council of Churches study report 
declares. 

In its report on “The Mission of the 
Church to Those Outside Her Life,” the 
Evangelism Commission of the Council 
says that rejoicing over the spread of 
Christianity throghout the world is “often 
still premature.” 

“Scores of millions, in Asia and Africa 
and elsewhere—in Muslim lands, to cite 
conspicuous examples—have as yet never 
even heard the gospel,” the report says. 
“The church of Christ is still today, at 
home and abroad, ‘on mission sent.’ ” 


Success and Failure 

In a continent-by-continent evangelis- 
tic survey the report notes both success 
and failure since the First Assembly of 
the World Council at Amsterdam in 
1948. 

When delegates sit down at the Second 
Assembly in Evanston, Ill., Aug. 15-31 to 
consider the present world state of evan- 
gelism, the report says, these facts will 
have to be considered: 


United evangelistic action is being 
demanded increasingly, especially in 
so-called “mission” areas. 


“Ultra-Protestant” evangelism in many 
areas often produces confusion and em- 
barrassment. 

While training for evangelism in West- 
ern seminaries is largely considered in- 
adequate, there is an enormous evange- 
listic opportunity in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. 

The commission reported an increasing 
sense of urgency concerning the need for 
evangelism all over the world and said, 
“We now know that our opportunities of 
today may cease to be opportunities to- 
morrow.” 


Urgency Felt 

It is clear, the report said, that the 
sense of urgency has been mainly 
awakened and_ intensified by rapid 
changes in the world picture. 

Reports from various parts of the 
world indicate, said the commission, that 
the Bible is being used increasingly and 
more systematically in evangelism. 

The commission also noted a trend 
to re-examination of the traditional meth- 
ods of evangelism and its results. This 
evaluation has already resulted in an 
awareness of the need of constant ad- 
justment of methods, it said. 


AUGUST 30, 1954 


The report found that the general trend 
is away from considering evangelism as a 
specialized activity performed by a few 
experts. The approach now is more that 
of the whole church toward the whole 
community, rather than of an individual 
evangelist out to win souls. 


Evangelism also is getting away from 
the old idea that there must be a 
preacher and an audience, the report 
said, 


The commission called this “the de- 
cline of verbalism in the evangelistic ap- 
proach.” It explained that witness is 
made also through fellowship and service 
and thus new experiments in evangelism 
strive for a “comprehensive approach.” 

Still to be worked out satisfactorily ac- 
cording to the commission, is the exact 
role that laymen should play in evange- 
lism. But the report stressed the need for 
a non-professional ministry in various 
parts of the world and stated emphatical- 
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ly that laymen are “the agents of evan- 
gelism in the world.” 


Problems Are Seen 


Among the problems emphasized by 
the commission were: 

(1) The scarcity of trained workers 
in relation to the needs of the existing 
Christian community and the opportunity 
for evangelism. 

(2) The limitations placed on Chris- 
tianity by religious and cultural nation- 
alism. 

(3) The limitations on united evange- 
lism by doctrinal differences among the 
participants. 

(4) Whether the use of “impersonal 
methods” of evangelism, such as radio 
and television, represent true evangelism ? 

On the latter point, the commission 
asked: 

“If evangelism is the impact of the 
whole Christian community upon those 
who are outside its life, can the hearing 
of a religious message or the witnessing 
via television of a religious drama be said 
to constitute evangelism? 

“May it not be possible that the exten- 
sive use of radio and television by the 
churches will lead to a further dilution 
of the Christian message and encourage 
great numbers to suppose that they are 
to be numbered among the Christian be- 
lievers because they occasionally or even 
regularly listen to a religious broadcast?” 


Ecumenical Movement Comes 
Of Age, Commission Finds 


The ecumenical movement has come of 
age, according to a report of the Faith 
and Order Commission of the World 
Council of Churches. 

The 58-page report, to be presented at 
the Second Assembly in Evanston, says 
that the maturity of the ecumenical move- 
ment is indicated by the fact that funda- 
mental theological problems are being 
explored by World Council leaders. 

Problems of unity and division of the 
Christian church are now receiving more 
serious attention by vaster numbers of 
Christians than ever before, the report 
asserts. 


This has come about, it states, even 
though huge segments of the church’s 
membership are still unaffected by the 
changing climate of belief and attitude 
toward unity. 


But the growing volume of literature, 
speeches, sermons, conferences and con- 
versations testify to an enlarging con- 
cern. These expressions of concern, the 
report declares, “call defenders of dis- 
unity before the judgment seat.” 


There Is Evidence 


The report cites these facts to substan- 
tiate its claim of a tremendously increased 


interest in the ecumenical movement: 

(1) Actual union of churches. The 
report said this was “the most dramatic 
evidence of changing thought on Chris- 
tian unity.” 

(2) The increasing number of coun- 
cils of churches. This, said the report, 
is another sign of the degree to which the 
attitudes of Christians toward members 
of other confessions is being transformed. 

(3) The growth of national ecumenical 
councils or committees. The bare fact 
that such councils are being organized 
and are gaining participants is a primary 
evidence of the growing concern for the 
unity of the church, the report observed. 

(4) The gathering of certain denomin- 
ations or confessions into international 
alliance. 

(5) The growing program of the 
World Council of Churches. Christians 
of 160 different church bodies in many 
nations and traditions are joining in 
common studies and projects which serve 
the cause of unity. 

(6) The International Missionary 
Council’s continuing strength. With 
membership of missionary societies and 
Christian councils of more than 30 coun- 
tries, the IMC is “a most effective in- 
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strument” for the cooperative proclama- 
tion of the gospel. 


More Than Cooperation 

Concerning union of churches, the com- 
mission said many Christians believe 
that church unity demands more than co- 
operative endeavor or federated organiza- 
tion. Denominational barriers of any 
kind, at least in a limited geographical 
area, it said, are intolerable to them as 
shameful evident denials of unity in 
Christ. 


The commission noted, however, that 
the ecumenical movement is by no 
means comprehensive. It said millions 
of Christians belong to churches which 
are still technically outside the move- 
ment, 


Certain great church bodies remain 
aloof for doctrinal reasons which prevent 
collaboration, the report stated. Men- 
tioned specifically were the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, the Russian Orthodox 
Church, the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod, the Southern Baptist Convention, 
as well as dozens of smaller denomina- 
tions. 

“Although there are very small groups 
in each of these which maintain cordial 
and fruitful relations with Christians 
outside their churches (and this a hope- 
ful sign not to be underestimated),” the 
report said, “the majority of members re- 
main in isolation, either indifferent to- 
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wards the tragedy of division or con- 
vinced that they possess already the full- 
ness of the church’s truth.” 

But the commission said there is evi- 
dence that the “rigorous position of some 
churches is being modified in favor of 
participation in the ecumenical move- 
ment. It also said there is hope that the 
indifference to dectrine which prevails 
in other churches is being corrected in 
favor of a deeper concern for the whole- 
ness of the church. 


Study Is Needed 

Further study, said the commission, is 
needed on these points: 

(1) The basis for membership in the 
Council. The basis is now: ‘The World 
Council of Churches is a fellowship of 
churches which accept our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Savior.” 

(2) The principle that no authority 
can be exercised by the Council over its 
member churches. 

(3) The question of what the Council 
may become. 

On the latter point, the commission 
said: “Time and again it has been 
asserted that the World Council is not 
now, nor ever is intended to be, the non- 
Roman rival of the Vatican, an all-em- 
bracing world-church, or the Holy Catho- 
lic Church of which the creeds speak.” 

The chief problem here, it added, is 
that Christians have divergent convictions 
about the way to overcome disunity. 


U.S. Evangelism Methods 
Gaining World Attention 


New methods of evangelism are being 
developed in the United States which 
have gained world-wide attention. 

The Evangelism Commission of the 
World Council notes significant develop- 
ments in this area of church activity and 
reports on them in its statement to the 
Second Assembly. 

Among the developments are experi- 
ments whose purpose is to reclaim 
churches in slum areas, the establishment 
of new work in mining areas, a new ap- 
proach to intellectuals, and marked prog- 
ress in evangelism in the universities. 


Two Experiments 

Two experiments in reclaiming 
churches in slums are cited as most no- 
table by the commission. The East Har- 
lem Protestant Parish in New York and 
the renewal of Grace Episcopal church 
in Jersey City are noted as “bold efforts 
to preach and manifest the gospel in the 
worst kinds of city slums.” 


This work is carried out, the report 
states, not by establishing charitable 
or philanthropic “mission homes,” but 
by making the church live as a com- 


munity. 

In the East Harlem Parish, consisting 
mostly of Negroes and Puerto Ricans, 
the church’s program is carried on in 
homes, vacant lots, sidewalks and streets. 
Emphasis is placed upon visiting homes, 
religious education, social action, devel- 
oping indigenous forms of worship and 
leadership, and making Christian com- 
munity a reality in ‘ta coldly impersonal 
city. ‘ 

The Jersey City church is typical of 
many urban churches which have been 
destroyed by their members who move to 
the suburbs while the poverty-stricken 
slum dwellers occupy the neighborhood 
but ignore the church, the commission 
said. 

Grace Parish was renewed by a group 
of young priests living in a communal 
“open rectory—open to the entire neigh- 
borhood, white and colored, Christian 
and non-Christian. 


In Mining Area 

Evangelism in mining areas has in- 
cluded the Mountaineer Mining Mission 
in the coal area of West Virginia, which 
has established a “beachhead” in squalid 


towns which the churches before passed 
by. Five churches have been established 
by a Presbyterian minister. Besides usual 
church services and groups, recreational 
programs and libraries are maintained 
and a pre-school medical clinic for chil- 
dren is held. 

The commission cites a Washington, 
D. C., effort as one of the modern intel- 
lectual approaches to evangelism. A se- 
ries of classes has been held on “Chris- 
tianity and Modern Man” at the Wash- 
ington (Episcopal) Cathedral. In five 
years more than 1,000 have paid tuition 
fees to attend evening courses on Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

Of the more than 2,000,000 university 
students in the U.S., about three-fourths 
have little to do with any church, al- 
though many call themselves Christians 
rather than followers of any other reli- 
gion, the report says. 

Besides evangelistic work carried on 
by denominational units on university 
campuses, the commission reported a dis- 
tinctive method followed in hundreds of 
colleges known as “religious emphasis 
week” or some similar title. 

During such a week, teams of six to 
20 clergymen and laymen visit the cam- 
pus, speaking in classrooms, dormitories, 
fraternity houses and elsewhere. Facul- 
tv, students and secular as well as church 
groups are involved. 


Too Little Imagination 

Despite these varied new activities, 
there is still too little indication of im- 
aginative and fresh approaches to evan- 
gelism, the commission said. Too often 
special church missions are directed to- 
ward reclaiming nominal or inactive 
Christians, rather than converting the 
unbaptized. And they tend to be con- 
ducted “in such a mechanically efficient 
way” that they are ineffective for per- 
sonal evangelism. ‘Statistical quantity 
is valued more than spiritual quality,” 
the report observed. 


A hopeful sign, said the commis- 
sion, is the unmistakable growth in 
the recognition of the essential role of 
laymen in evangelism. 


Another is the many more cooperative 
interdenominational programs being held. 

The commmission noted that old forms 
of evangelism receive considerable pub- 
lic support through widespread publicity 
given to the work of professional evan- 
gelists. It cited Billy Graham in par- 
ticular, but said that other techniques 
have had a wider response. 

In one campaign in Greensboro, N.C., 
the report said, Dr. Graham preached 
to 391,050 persons, of whom 6.443 be- 
came converts. In contrast, the Metho- 
dists, using visitation-evangelism, in 
1950 visited 711,207 persons, of whom 
138,836 responded by joining churches. 
Dr. Graham’s percentage: 1.6; the Meth- 
odists*: 20. 
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Deep Division in Churches 
Reported on Racial Lines 


Christian churches throughout the 
world are still badly split on the question 
of racial segregation, and there appears 
no immediate way out of the complex 
situation. 

This is the finding of the Intergroup 
Relations Commission of the World 
Council. 

Practices of churches in countries over 
the world, according to the report, range 
from avowed support of a community 
pattern of segregation to open defiance 
of this pattern. 

In between are silent acceptances, apol- 
ogetic compliance, strategic tension, and 
repudiation of, but compliance with, the 
laws of the community. 

“The churches are divided dee ply— 
perhaps more deeply than in any other 
crav—by racial lines,” the report said. 


It held that this situation is extremely 
serious because “racial differences destroy 
the unity of the churches within the 
bounds of many nations.” 


Situation in U. S. 

The report noted that in the United 
States the churches are divided by race 
almost completely at the level of the local 
congregations, with less than one half of 
one per cent of American Negro Chris- 
tians worshipping customarily with white 
Christians. 

Probably less than 10 per cent of local 
Protestant congregations contain any 
mixture of racial groups, the commission 
said. And at the denominational level, 
approximately 95 percent of Negro Prot- 
estant Christians belong to Negro de- 
nominations. 

The report observed that fellowship 
between white and Negro Christians in 
the United States takes place, signifi- 
cantly, chiefly in national and ecumenical 
meetings. It added that much of the 
same situation prevails with Christians 
of other minorities, including Mexicans, 
Japanese-Americans and Chinese-Amer- 
icans. 

“No problem appears more hopeless in 
certain respects than racial and ethnic 
divisions: none promises more hope in 
the light of Christian perspectives and 
of world developments,” the report said. 


Three Ways 

Churches generally reported to the 
commission that they are agreed they 
must seek to establish justice and recon- 
cilation among the races. The report 
said this can be done in three ways: 

(1) By giving encouragement and as- 
sistance to every good movement outside 
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the churches which is working to better 
relationships among the races. 

(2) By assisting the individual church 
member to see what his Christian duty 
is in his vocation and in his daily contact 
with members of other races. 

(3) By working toward the abolition 
of discriminating laws under which op- 
pressed racial and ethnic groups can 
never receive justice. 
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A heavy responsibility rests upon 
the individual Christian the commis- 
sion said and honest scrutiny of the 
extent and depth of prejudice is need- 
ed. 

Every relationship which an individual 
has with members of other races should 
be studied in the light of Christian prin- 
ciples, it added. 

In the course of the report, the com- 
mission touched on Communist efforts to 
win over various racial groups. The 
churchmen said that in seeking to capi- 
talize on movements towards national 
independence the Communists have often 


heightened racial tensions. 


Place of Layman in Church 
Calls for Major Changes 


Both pastors and laymen need to be 
reeducated as to the vital role of the laity 
in the life and work of the church, it 
Was stressed in a report by the Laity 
Commission of the World Council of 
Churches. 

The report on ‘The Christian and His 
Vocation” will be given to the Evanston 
Assembly. 

In the long run, the report said, such 
re-education will affect the selection and 
training of future ministers, methods of 
religious instruction, and pastoral care 
by laymen as well as clergymen. 

“Tt will affect the organizational set- 
up of the church, its community life and 
its corporate action in society,” the report 
continued. “It will affect the various 
services in the organized church properly 
done by laymen, ranging from lay preach- 
ing to administration. 

“Perhaps, most of all, it will affect 
the evangelism and mission work of the 

church.” 


Once it is recognized, the report went 
on, that laymen are “the most natural and 
genuine representatives of the church in 
the world,”’ evangelism will not be an ac- 
tivity conducted solely by specialists. 

“The trained theologian, the pastor and 
missionary,’ it explained, “instead of be- 
ing regarded as the evangelist of the 
church—a job for which he is in a par- 
ticularly bad position—will then be the 
biblical and theological instructor of the 
evangelists, a job for which he is in a 
particularly good position.” 


A Gulf Is Seen 

The commission reported a ‘gulf be- 
tween Christian preaching and teaching 
and man’s actual experience of life.”’ It 
said this estrangement between modern 
society and the Christian message re- 


sulted from the nature of daily work and 
the evils of industrialization. 


The report also blamed many Chris- 
tians for showing an almost complete 
indifference toward the problems of 
“secular” work, 


A church which has no explicit con- 
cern for problems of work and occupa- 
tion is likely unconsciously to adapt it- 
self to its environment and membership, 
the report said, thus reinforcing the status 
quo through its preaching and teaching, 
and more often through the conduct of its 
members. 


Another reason for the gulf, the com- 
mission indicated, is that congregations 
often are stratified into certain classes 
where working people do not feel at home. 
And the institutionalism of the church, 
the report added, sometimes prevents it 
from coming into real contact with the 
working world. 


Ministers Are Blamed 

The report did not spare clergymen 
from criticism for the situation. It said 
they often have been censured for being 
blind to problems faced by workers. They 
also do not generally have enough time 
for contact with working people, the 
commission said. Seminary students, the 
group said, are not given adequate train- 
ing or experience in secular work. 

Among steps urged by the commission 
to bridge the gap between modern work 
and church life were the fostering of dis- 
cussion and study groups and training 
centers. 
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EDITORIAL 


Disappointment at Montreat 


The action of Montreat’s trustees in 
response to the call of the General As- 
sembly in regard to enforced segregation 
will undoubtedly be a great disappoint- 
ment to many people throughout our 
church, particularly in view of the strong 
action taken by the Assembly itself. 

This negative action is a bit difficult 
to understand in view of the fact that in 
no situation in our church could the 
Assembly-authorized step be taken with 
the possibility of less friction. 





In the first place, Montreat is the 
church’s own community. Therefore, we 
do not have to be fearful of what un- 
Christian forces might stir up. Here are 
the church’s own people, who, presum- 
ably, live their lives under the Christian 
imperative. If policies of non-segrega- 
tion are right and if they will work any- 
where, they certainly ought to work first 
of all and easiest of all at Montreat. And, 
practically speaking, it ought to be re- 
membered to our shame that out of 750,- 
000 members, we have less than 4,000 
Negroes in our church. That in itself 
ought to minimize any problem. 

What is disturbing, however, is the 
consideration given in the preliminary 
study to such matters as: 


-a supposed more liberal policy al- 


ready operating at Montreat (as if in 
this case we were concerned with seeing 
whether we were being more or less 
Christian than others) ; 

—a declaration, which would be widely 
questioned, that the “management has 
sought to lead the church in the treatment 
of Negro delegates” ( a good many con- 
erence directors have pleaded for more 
generous policies and every step that has 
been taken has been taken with the great- 
est difficulty) ; 

[A note should be added at this point 
that the Montreat policy has been more 
than a little puzzling. Last spring the 
Assembly’s Moderator wrote the manage- 
ment, asking that the chairman of the 


Assembly’s standing committee on Church 


Extension, a Negro, be assigned to stay 
at the Assembly Inn during the meeting. 

[This would be entirely in line with 
the Assembly’s own ruling that no dis- 
tinction is to be made in the treatment 
of its commissioners. 

[In reply, he was told that this could 
not be done because it was against the 
established policy. At the same time 
(and long before) an inter-racial confer- 
ence was already scheduled for the As- 
sembly Inn in June. Although the Mod- 
erator’s request was denied, the June 
meeting was held as scheduled, on an ab- 
solutely inter-racial basis, in the Inn, and 
everybody concerned agreed that there 
was not the slightest difficulty. 

[The preliminary report indicates that 
exceptions are made, but whether these 
depend upon pressure, expediency, indi- 
vidual judgment, Assembly ruling or 
other consideration is not clear.] 

—the pressure exerted by individuals 
and groups (was this the Cottage Own- 
ers’ Association?) was admitted to be 
very great—greater, it would seem, than 
the admonition of the General Assembly; 

—an expedient reference to the school 
situation—which, if anything, ought to 
exert more pressure upon the church to 
put its house in order, not to retreat to 
a weaker position. 

And then, perhaps as strange as any- 
thing in the list, is the direction to the 
new committee of trustees—that they are 
to bring in “any valid criticism from any 
authorized Assembly agency” in regard 
to their policy—this, as a conclusion, you 
must recall, to the paper which is ex- 
tremely conscious of all kinds of unau- 
thorized and non-Assembly pressures, 
while what the Assembly itself has al- 
ready said is passed over as so many 
words. 

It is to be regretted that the Montreat 
authorities and trustees have taken such 
a position for, instead of giving an ex- 
ample of courageous leadership and loy- 
altvy to the Assembly and the Word of 
God, they have in effect declared that the 
Assembly was in error. 

It should be remembered that Montreat 


was very much in the Assembly’s mind 
when it took its action. One of the prin- 
cipal overtures was about these existing 
Montreat policies in regard to segrega- 
tion. This was answered in terms of the 
Assembly’s action calling upon all trus- 
tees to move away from such a policy. 

Instead of seeking to conform, Mon- 
treat has set before the church an unfor- 
tunate example. Where we are encour- 
aged to look for leadership, we regret to 
find such a response, for if Montreat 
takes this action, then where have we any 
right to look for any institution to seek 
to measure up to the Assembly’s call to 
a more Christian way? Fortunately, 
some of the synod’s agencies, institutions 
and conferences are seizing the initiative 
and providing us with the required lead- 
ership. 


Name-Calling 


Did you read the letter written by Mr. 
Field to the “Presbyterian Laymen” of 
Waco, Texas, as it appeared in our let- 
ters column August 9? 

His reply objected to the sort of prop- 
aganda effort which those men are car- 
rying on, but it did so in calm, reason- 
able tones. It raised a question as to 
how those men stand in regard to Franco 
Spain with its unlovely record, if they 
attack the position of Dr. Mackay be- 
cause he criticized it. Mr. Field asked 
these men their position and he did so 
with due courtesy. 


You might think that he would receive 
as courteous a reply. But what happened ? 

He received no reply at all—that is, 
no acknowledgement of his inquiry and 
no effort to reply to it. 


Instead, we are given a demonstration 
of one of the tricks of the propagandist 
when he is caught with some bad goods 
and can’t justify or unload them: Name- 
calling. 

The Waco laymen, who will not iden- 
tify themselves and whose one signature 
is illegible, answer the question of Mr. 
Field by sending along a propagandist’s 
handbill. It is made up of four pictures 
and this text: 


JUDAS GOAT 


No black sheep but a black-hearted goat 
is New York’s Judas, who leads trusting 
lambs to slaughter. A five-year-old who 
betrays half a million lambs each year, 
cynically self-satisfied Judas qualifies as 
one of the blackest villains in Manhattan. 

Judas plies his treacherous trade in 
New York’s slaughter house district. Here, 
with dignified mien but heart as hollow 
as his horns, he daily lures lambs from the 
stockyard to their doom. [Then follow 
these captions under three picture.] 

Pacing proudly at head of flock, Judas 
leads newly-arrived lambs out of railroad 
pens in New York. Silly sheep, trusting 
a billy goat just because he is kissin’ kin, 
follow Judas across the street to a slaugh- 
ter house. Judas often averages 20 “guided 
tours” a day. In addition to slaughter 
of innocents, Judas trains another goat 
(third from left) in murderous craft. In 
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Footnote to Acts 15:36—18:22. 


WOMEN IN THE MINISTER’S LIFE 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


AUL is supposed, by some, to have 

been a crusty bachelor with a preju- 
dice against women. Readers of Acts 
can hardly accept this picture of him. 
True, he was a gentleman of the first 
century in the ‘“‘Middle East” and he 
naturally acted and thought like one. 
But that he despised women, or shied 
away from them, is as little true as that 
he ran after them. 

In the story of his second missionary 
journey five women are mentioned in 
particular, besides numbers of others who 
remain anonymous under the word 
“household.” The Philippian jailer 
“with all his family,” for example: surely 
his wife, and who knows how many 
daughters? At any rate, the five women 
spoken of by name are types of women 
every minister knows today. 


IRST there was Timothy’s mother. 

Her name is not in fact given us in 
Acts, but we are indebted to Paul (II 
Tim. 1:5) for her name Eunice. We 
know she was married to a man of an- 
other race, presumably of another reli- 
gion. But she brought up Timothy her 
way, and when Paul wanted Timothy to 
come with him she offered no objection. 
She is a type of woman for whom a min- 
ister thanks God; the woman whose home 
training has been such that her son will 
be sensitive to God’s call, and if God 
calls him to the Christian ministry, even 
to missionary work, she is glad to see 
him go in Christ’s name. 

Mothers, it has been said by those who 
know, are the great bottleneck in the 
ministry. Many of them so steep their 
sons in ambition that even if a Saint 
Paul called in person and suggested that 
their Timothy go out into the Christian 
ministry, both mother and son would 
think the preacher was being absurd. 

Thank God for the mothers because 
of whom, and not in spite of whom, their 
sons share in the royal service! 


HEN there was the famous Lydia. 

A woman of means, an independent 
business woman, attending the prayer 
meeting in her neighborhood, her heart 
opened by the Lord, paying attention and 
understanding the sermon—she is a type 
of woman for whom again the minister 
is grateful. She took the whole mis- 
sionary party into her house. This has 
been often thought to indicate that she 








specialized role as greeter and betrayer, he 
has few rivals. 

Of course, if you wrote a word of pro- 
test to the Waco laymen, you have your 
own prized and personal copy. 
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was well-to-do and had a large house; 
but it could be that the purple-goods 
business was not very prosperous, that 
she lived in cramped quarters, but was 
willing to put the missionaries up on 
cots in her attic when she saw they 
weren't getting invitations from any one 
else. ... 

Anyway, rich or barely getting along, 
she is the type of woman whose home is 
open to the minister away from his own 
home, the woman who not so much be- 
cause of the minister himself (for Lydia 
never set eves on Paul before that prayer- 
meeting) but because of what and Whom 
he represents, shares cabin or mansion 
with weary and perhaps homesick men 
of God. 


N THE same city was another girl, 

also nameless but one of the best- 
known minor characters in the New Tes- 
tament story, the slave girl with the spirit 
of divination. 

Transfererd to America in the 20th 
century, that girl would be regarded as 
a crank at best, a psychopath at worst. 
Ministers do not thank God for such 
persons, but they are in every minister’s 
life. The writer knew a minister who 
was on the staff of a great church in 
Washington, D. C., and who for his 
skill in counseling spent most of his time 
at it. In that congregation there were 
400 unmarried women. It was his im- 
pression that every conceivable human 
frustration and perversion came to his 
desk sooner or later while he was there. 

As for the girl in Philippi, in a way 
she was right; everything she said was 
true. But she said it so often that she 
became a first-class nuisance. -A miracle 
was done, and she was changed. Such 
miracles do not always occur in the mod- 
ern situation, even though the minister 
may pray for it. 

Nevertheless that poor girl is a type of 
a fact which is still a fact; that the 
church, and the ministry, have a service 
to perform not only for the saintly moth- 
ers of saints, not only for the capable and 
successful women of distinction, but also 
for the odd, the neglected, the twisted 
characters, who if they find no friend in 
the minister may find one nowhere. 

LSO there was Damaris of Athens. 
Paul never mentioned her in his let- 

ters, as he did Eunice and Priscilla, but 
he must have spoken of her to his friend 
Luke, who records her name. We know 
her only as the type of woman who be- 
comes a Christian under difficult cir- 
cumstances. She was joining a very 
small movement; the university crowd in 
her town were amused by Paul but not 
convinced; the woman named Damaris 


was going against all the traditions of 
Athens past and present when she became 
a believer. 

So she may be thought of as a type 
of the woman whom most ministers know, 
who are Christians in spite of their fam- 
ily, in spite of local sentiment, in spite 
of conditions that keep others out. 

Damaris is the woman who has no 
help at home in being a Christian from 
her club, maybe no help from her campus. 
She is just tough-minded enough to be 
a Christian in the face of every dis- 
couragement. And the minister thanks 
God for her too. She is a constant re- 
minder to him that it is not he but the 
Holy Spirit who convicts and converts 
people. 


A? FINALLY there was Priscilla. 
Her name means “a little old,” or 
old-fashioned. Surely an odd name for 
a girl ? Maybe even as a child she was 
serious beyond her years, as some chil- 
dren are. At any rate Paul goes and 
stays with her and her husband Aquila 
(“the Eagle”), not because they were of 
the same race or religion but because they 
followed the same trade. (Paul of course 
like all proper Jews of that time was 
trained to earn his living with his hands.) 

Priscilla turned out to be one of the 
best friends Paul ever had, and no doubt 
they talked of many things besides tent- 
making. But it was the tent-making that 
first brought them together in a city 
strange to them all. 

This woman is a type of the woman 
whom some ministers know, with whom 
there is some common bond of special 
interest outside the church. It may liter- 
ally be the same trade (such as school- 
teaching or metal welding) or it may be 
more like a hobby—photography, cook- 
ing, golf or raising dahlias. 

There was a famous home missionary 
in the West, who during a childhood ill- 
ness learned to crochet, and always 
crocheted a baby cap for every child he 
baptized. Who knows how many women 
remember him for those caps rather than 
for his sermons? 

Blessed is the minister who has a 
Priscilla in his congregation, especially if 
she has an Aquila too, with whom he 
does not always have to be a professional 
clergyman, but can relax while they talk 
shop! 
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Apathy Noted Despite 
Advance in Social Concern 


Christian social thinking has greatly 
advanced in the last 25 years, and par- 
ticularly in the last ten vears, but there 
is still “great apathy and indifference in 
the church” concerning social issues. 

The Social Questions Commission of 
the World Council of Churches makes 
this assertion in its report to the Second 
Assembly of the Council. 

The report, entitled “The Responsible 
Society in a World Perspective,” declares 
that churches and Christian groups have 
made great progress in discovering the 
need for Christian witness on spiritual 
and moral issues in political and econ- 
omic life. It credits the ecumenical 
movement with being instrumental in 
helping the churches see their respon- 
sibility for society and to find the right 
means of expressing that concern. 


Three Reasons for Apathy 

The commission laid church apathy 
on social issues to three factors: 

(1) The lack of a vital faith: there 
is a need in many countries for a renewal 
of faith, for new theological insights re- 
garding the spiritual danger of modern 
society. 

(2) The new social situation in most 
countries: in the years since World War 
II, changes have crystallized in economic 
and political life which presents new 
problems in Christian social thinking. 

(3) The world dimensions of social 
problems: the great disparity and the be- 
wildering variety of social problems today 
baffles and confuses many people who 
have lived and still live in conditions of 
relative stability and security. 

On the question of the lack of a 

vital faith, the report said that Chris- 
tians are not adequately prepared to 
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interpret the great social catastrophes 
of our time and help peoples who are 
Op bresse d by them. 


“Laissez-faire capitalism, communism 
and socialism are outdated categories in 
most countries,” as the result of the new 
social situation, it said. The commis- 
sion explained that some find ways 
around these extremes, in others new eco- 
nomic and political systems are devel- 
oped, and in still others new relation- 
ships are appearing at every level of 
community life as traditional approaches 
are discarded. 

Stressing the world-wide nature of so- 
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cial problems, the commission said that 
“half the world is in a state of complete 
social revolution and the other half in a 
condition of rapid social evolution.” 

It is now impossible, the church group 
said, to speak about the meaning of the 
responsible society in any country with- 
out considering world needs. 


Tasks Are Cited 

To meet the new situation, churches 
must now undertake seriously these tasks, 
the report said: 

Develop common convictions regarding 
the structure of political and economic 
life. 

Re-study the role of the church in so- 
( iety : 

Demonstrate the basis of Christian 
hope. 

Stress the responsibility of the churches 
and the social revolution in underde- 
veloped countries. 


Total Christian Witness 
Includes World Obligation 


International responsibility is a part 
of the total Christian witness, but Chris- 
tians generally are not aware of it. 

This will be emphasized in the report 
of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs to the Evanston As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches. 

It is one of six surveys prepared by 
World Council agencies. The 51-page 
report reviews the work of the CCIA since 
the First Assembly in Amsterdam in 
1948, and also the success of national 
church groups in countries all over the 
world. 


Responsibility Stressed 
Noting that Christians have a respon- 
sibilitv of fostering throughout the world 
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aun atmosphere of moral principles in 
which a “world community” may be es- 
tablished, the report said there is a press- 
ing need for world-wide education to ac- 
complish this. 

“Christians do not vet see international 
responsibiilty as a part of the total field 
of Christian witness,” the report said. 


“They are often perplexed about the 
issues and their relative importance. 
There is no obvious connection between 
their churchmanship, their citizenship. 
and the attitude of their political repre- 
sentatives to international questions. 

“These seem remote from the parish and 
congregation, and it is only when the 
bombs fall that such questions suddenly 
light up. Moreover, many Christians are 
as much swayed by radio, television and 
press, as by the Bible. They suffer the 
same frustrations as other men at the 
apparent pigheadedness of the nations. 

“They have, too often, a local or at best 
a national but not an ecumenical and in- 
ternational, outlook. They need the stim- 
ulus of a Christian approach based on the 
truths of their faith.” 


Certain specific situations continue to 
demand the attention of the churches, the 
churches, the commission said. It noted 
these: 

Jerusalem: No international guaran- 
tees for religious interests have been 
eiven. 
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Balkans: In spite of the peace treaties, 
rights are trampled; pastors are still im- 
prisoned and Greek children have not 
been repatriated. 

South Africa: People of Indian origin 
have been unable to improve their situa- 
tion, and the problem of apartheid con- 
tinues to stir the Christian conscience. 


Assistance Is Bright Spot 

The commission saw international 
technical assistance as “one of the rela- 
tively bright spots” but said the present 
effort is not up to the need. The wide 
public conviction necessary to sustain 
and expand so great and humane an en- 
terprise is lacking, the report said. 

Refugees continue to provide an acute 
international and political challenge, the 
group observed. In West Germany, In- 
dia and Pakistan millions have found 
homes and jobs. But in the Near East 
and Korea their plight remains un- 
changed or has even deteriorated. 

Principal concern of the churches, the 
report said, should be to provide a moral 
basis on which free societies may base 
their struggle for fundamental human 
rights. 

“Among the free societies,” said the 
report, “the promotion and practice of 
basic human rights—social, racial, eco- 
nomic and religious—have become a pub- 
lic concern. The pursuit of their fuller 
attainment has brought into stronger light 
the obvious fact that there are too few 
commonly accepted principles of conduct 
and morality.” 


Two Major Goals 


Because Christians are committed to 
reconciliation, the condition of ‘‘peace- 
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ful co-existence” among nations must be 
explored and fulfilled, the commission 
stated. It urged two major goals of pol- 
icy—to oppose the extension of tyranny 
and to restrain tendencies toward a “pre- 
ventive” war. 

Other issues which the churches must 
study and act upon are listed by the com- 
mission as: the pacifist and non-pacifist 
issue; the unabated tension among the 
opposing power blocs and the growth of 
fear and distrust; implementation of the 
UN Declaration of Human Rights; the 


conciliation of disputes between non-self- 
governing territories and the nations that 
govern them. 


Funds Still Behind Schedule 


Seven months’ receipts by agencies of 
the General Assembly (through July 31): 

Annuities and Relief (Atlanta), 
$112,302; 25% of the year’s budget. 

Christian Education (Richmond), 
$130,024; 26144%. 

Church Extension (Atlanta), $320,085; 
26.08%. 


General Fund (Atlanta), $187,577; 
26.17%; Interchurch Agencies $7,017; 
31.9%. 


World Missions (Nashville), $1,328,257; 
46.20%. 

One reason the agencies fall far behind 
with receipts is that many church treas- 
urers hold contributions at home and 
remit quarterly or even less often, neces- 
sitating borrowed funds and the payment 
of interest in order to pay current salaries. 

In addition to the laxity of some treas- 
urers, many contributors wait until late 
in the year to make their gifts. 
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Christian Citizenship and Cooperation 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for September 12, 1954 
Romans 13:1-10; | Cor. 3:4-7 


What attitude should Christians take 
toward the goyernment under which they 
live? That is a question which Chris- 
tians were compelled to face in the first 
century and which they have been com- 
pelled to face in every century since, in- 
cluding our own. In some countries the 
problem is more acute than in others: in 
Roman Catholic lands, for example, such 
as Spain and Colombia, where Protes- 
tants are denied full rights of worship; 
and in countries where the church is al- 
lowed to exist only on sufferance. In 
our own land where separation of church 
and state has worked for the best interests 
of both the problem is different. Here we 
are tempted at times to forget our duties 
as Christian citizens, to think that in this 
this respect or that we are above the law, 
to belittle or despise the President, or 
the Congress, or the Supreme Court where 
their judgments do not coincide with our 
own. In our own Southland the problem 
has become a pressing one. The Supreme 
Court has rendered a decision, decidedly 
unpopular in some quarters, which affects 
our whole system of public education. 
In the light of this decision it is good for 
us to consider again the responsibilities 
of Christian citizenship, as set forth in 
a classic passage in Paul’s letter to the 
Romans. 


When Paul wrote this letter the Chris- 
tian movement had begun to spread 
through the Empire and some had begun 
to suspect that it was dangerous to the 
state. In Philippi, for example, Paul 
and Silas were accused of advocating 
“customs which it is not lawful for us 
Romans to accept or practice” (Acts 
16:21). In Thessalonica the charge was 
launched, “These men . . . are all acting 
against the decrees of Caesar, saying that 
there is another king, Jesus,” and the 
whole city was disturbed (Acts 17:7). 
E. F. Scott has written: 


“This belief that the new religion was 
political in its aims had now grown in 
strength and Christians everywhere were 
liable to trouble at the hands of the civil 
authorities, and most of all in Rome it- 
self. Not unnaturally, like all minorities 
which feel themselves unjustly treated, 
they were apt to retaliate, and this had 
apparently happened at Rome. We can 
gather from Paul’s admonitions that the 
Christians had taken up the attitude of 
passive resistance, and were affording 
some real ground for the suspicion that 
they were bad citizens.” 


To meet this situation Paul includes 
a passage in his letter to the Romans 
which has done more to influence the 
Christian conscience in regard to the 
state than any others. 
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1. A Christian Will Obey the Low, 
13:1-7 

“Let every person be subject to the 
governing authorities,” writes Paul. 
Every person—from the Emperor him- 
self to the lowliest slave. No one is 
above the law. No one is to disregard 
a law which he himself does not approve. 
No individual, or group, or section of a 
nation is to disregard a law which seems 
to him, or to them, to be unwise, or even 
unjust. ‘Let every person be subject to 
the governing authorities.” Subjection 
does not refer here to the subjection of 
a slave, but to the loyal submission of a 
free citizen to constituted authority. The 
“higher powers” of the KJv are the pow- 
ers of government, “the governing au- 
thorities,” as translated by the rsv. We 
may translate: “Let every person ren- 
der loyal submission to government 
authority.” 

Does Paul’s injunction apply only to 
a government of our own choosing? No, 
for the Roman government had imposed 
its authority upon many unwilling 
peoples. Does it apply to Christian rulers 
only? No, for the Emperor of Rome was 
hostile to Christanity. Does it apply 
only to a benevolent government, which 
acts for the welfare of its people? No, 
for Nero, the Emperor when Paul wrote, 
was one of the cruelest tyrants ever to 
occupy a place of high authority. Does 
it apply to all exactions of the govern- 
ment without exception? No Christian 
could agree for a moment that it does. 
Jesus had said, “Render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, and to God the 
things that are God’s.” But if there 
comes a conflict between the duties that 
we owe to God and the duties that we 
owe to the state, then Christians agree 
with Peter, ““We must obey God rather 
than man.” (Acts 5:29) 

Dean Alford put it summarily many 
years ago: 

“In all matters lawful we are bound to 
obey. But even the parental power does 
not extend to things unlawful. If the civil 
power commands us to violate the law of 
God we must obey God before him. If it 
commands us to disobey the common laws 
of humanity ... our obedience is due to 
the higher and more general law, rather 
than to the lower and particular. These 
distinctions must be drawn by the wisdom 
granted to Christians in the varying cir- 
cumstances of human affairs; they are 
all subordinate portions of the great duty 
of obedience. To obtain by lawful means 
the removal or alteration of any unjust 
or unreasonable law is another part of 
this duty; for all authorities among men 
must be in accord with the highest au- 
thority, the moral sense. But even where 
law is hard and unreasonable, not diso- 


bedience but legitimate protest is the duty 
of the Christian.” 

The first reason which Paul gives for 
the general obligation of obedience is 
“for there is no authority except from 
God, and those that exist have been in- 
stituted by God. Therefore he who re- 
sists the authorities resists what God has 
appointed.” 


Paul wrote this letter before Nero had 
begun to persecute the Christian Church. 
Would he have written in similar vein 
after the great persecution had begun? 
Would he say that the Communist gov- 
ernment in Russia or in Red China had 
been instituted by God? Would he write 
to Southern Presbyterians in September 
1954 that “the who resists the Supreme 
Court of the United States resists what 
God has appointed ?” 


He certainly would not claim that God 
approved of all the actions of the Roman 
government of his day, or of all the ac- 
tions or decisions of all governing bodies 
of the present day. He certainly would 
not declare that it was God’s will that 
the Republicans or the Democrats should 
retain control in Washington, or that the 
Communists should maintain themselves 
in Europe and extend their sway in Asia. 

Perhaps he means that civil order is 
not only a desirable thing, but divinely 
appointed; it is the will of God for man 
to live to the best advantage only in an 
ordered society. The Christian must 
obey all laws (which are not contrary to 
the laws of God), therefore, because the 
authority of the state, regardless of the 
use made of it by those in temporary 
possession of it, is in accordance with 
the divine will. 

The second reason which Paul gives 
for this duty is a corollary of the first 
and appeals more directly to our own 
self-interest. The judgment of the state, 
the condemnation of God, is rightly vis- 
ited upon the violator of the law. “There- 
fore he who resist the authorities resists 
what God has appointed, and those who 
resist will incur judgment.” It is dis- 
puted whether the judgment referred to 
here is that of the state or that of God; 
probably it is the judgment of God as 
administered through the state. 

But there is a third reason given by 
Paul for the faithful performance of this 
duty. Conscience itself bids one to sup- 
port the state which functions—on the 
whole, we might say—for the promotion 
of the good and the suppression of evil. 
(13:3-5). In other words conscience it- 
self will compel one to support the state 
in which in spite of minor defects it may 
be, and faulty laws, is yet on the whole 
a necessary arrangement for the preserva- 
tion of decency and order. Paul may 
well have in mind the certain truth that 
to disobey the law in one respect weakens 
respect for law in general and therefore 
weakens that universal law enforcement 
which is so necessary for human welfare. 
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He continues—according to Arthur 
Way’s Translation: 

“On the same principle you pay taxes; 
for the magistrates are administrators un- 
der God; it is to nothing less than his 
work that they devote their energies. Pay 
to all men their just dues, taxes to whom 
taxes are due (tribute paid by a subject 
state may be indicated here), custom 
duties (which would be paid in any case 
for civil government) to whom custom 
duties are due; respect to whom respect 
is due; homage to whom homage is due.” 

Paul is speaking here of respect for all 
officers of the law in the performance of 
their duties—legislative, executive. or 
judicial. He does not mean that all of- 
ficers behave themselves as ministers of 
God, though that is the ideal which he 
holds before them, or that all laws are 
necessarily good, but he does argue that 
the authority of the state is necessary to 
human welfare, and therefore every 
Christian is bound to respect not only the 
law—but also those who make, those who 
execute, and those who interpret the law. 
It would be a step in this direction, per- 
haps, if, while we retained our right as 
citizens to judge of the wisdom and the 
justice of any particular law or inter- 
pretation thereof, we would not be so 
rash in the imputations of motives, of 
which in the very nature of the case we 
cannot be certain. 


ll. A Christian Will Love His Neigh- 
bors, 13:8-10 


Paul passes to the second duty of a 
good citizen: “Owe no one anything, 
except to love one another.” As Wav 
translates: 

“Do not leave a debt to any man unpaid 
(a debt of any sort, not money debts 
alone). There is however one perpetual 
debt (perpetual, because it can never be 
fully discharged), that of loving one an- 
other.” 

In this second duty of good citizenship 
Paul goes far bevond the duty of simple 
obedience to law. Any man who is a 
good citizen will obey the laws of the 
land, but a Christian will love his neigh- 
bor. And a man who loves his neighbor 
will not steal, kill, commit adultery, or 
in any way do ill to his neighbor. Paul 


in this section speaks only of the nega- 
tive value of love. Love will prevent us 
from perpetrating any wrong against our 
We readily see that it will 
also promote every public virtue. It is 
a fundamental duty of good citizenship. 


neighbor. 


This principle too applies to our pres- 
ent situation here in the South. The 
supreme task that lies before us as Chris- 
tian citizens is to carry out the Supreme 
Court’s decision regarding segregation. 
It is now the law of the land and as 
citizens and as Christians we are obli- 
gated to obey the law. But there is a 
higher obligation still, the obligation of 
love. As Christians we are obligated 
to find a solution for the problem which 
has been thrust upon us in a way that 
will advance the total welfare of both 
Negroes and whites. The extent to which 
this is done will be, perhaps, the supreme 
test of our Christian citizenship in the 
vears which lie ahead. Two pamphlets 
which will aid us in thinking through 
our responsibilities in this regard are: 
(1) Two Major Issues, which may be 
obtained (single copies free) from the 
Division of Christian Relations, 341-B 
Ponce de Leon Ave., NE, Atlanta 5, Ga.; 
and (2) Schools in the South, which can 
be secured from the Southern Regional 
Council, 63 Auburn Ave. N.E., Atlanta, 
3, Ga. 


ill. A Christian Will Work Harmon- 
iously with His Fellow-Christians, 
| Cor. 3:4-7 


To understand this paragraph we need 
to remember that some of the Corinthian 
Christians had been inclined to disparage 
Paul because he spoke to them in such 
simple, elementary terms, because he was 
not so profound as Apollos who followed 
him in Corinth. Paul explains that he 
followed this course because they were 
still babes in Christ, men “of the flesh” 
(vs. 1 rsv), in that the Spirit had not 
yet overcome the weakness of their un- 
regenerate human natures. Because you 
were babes, beginners in the school of 
Christ, not yet completely surrendered to 
the Spirit, says Paul, I fed vou with milk, 
not meat. Milk would represent the foun- 
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dation truths of Christianity, Jesus and 
him crucified, the need of repentance 
and faith. Meat would represent what 
Paul calls “wisdom,” the contemplation 
of the divine plan in its entirety. And 
you still have the need of elementary 
food, Paul continues. The fact that there 
is so much jealousy and strife in your 
midst makes it clear that you are wordly 
rather than spiritual, babes rather than 
mature in your Christian experience. 

The strife to which he refers is a strife 
between various parties which has arisen 
in the Corinthian church; one party 
claiming that they were followers of 
Paul; another that they were followers of 
Apollos; another that they were follow- 
ers of Peter; another crying, “A plague 
on all your houses, we are followers of 
Christ” (meaning that they were the only 
real Christians in the lot). See I Cor. 
1:12-153. 

“What is Apollos and what is Paul?” 
asks the apostle. ‘They are only minis- 
ters, or rather the word means “servants,” 
servants of Jesus, the instruments through 
whom you believe, according as Christ 
grants to each a measure of success. That 
is, neither could effect anything by him- 
self. The measure of success attained 
was due to the Lord alone. The result 
is that he that planted (Paul), and he 
that watered (Apollos) are in one cate- 
gory as fellow-workers. It is monstrous, 
therefore, to set them against one another 
as rivals. As contrasted with God they 
are all of one value, just nothing. Never- 
theless, as Paul proceeds to point out, 
each has his responsibility and work and 
each will receive his proper reward. Then 
coming back to the main point in vs. 9, 
Paul points out that the workers are 
in one category because they are fellow- 
workers with God; the Corinthian Chris- 
tians do not represent the fruits of Paul's 
labors or the labors of Apollos, they rep- 
resent God's operations in spiritual hus- 
bandry and spiritual architecture. To 
apply the argument in our own times, 
Paul might say the Methodist Church is 
not the result of Wesley’s labors and the 
Presbyterian church is not the fruit of 
Calvin’s efforts, but both are God’s hus- 
bandry, God’s architecture. Why then 
let loyalty to Methodism or Presbyterian- 
ism, or loyalty to any denomination, sect, 
party, or human leader obscure or hinder 
our common loyalty to him ? 

As Christians we are obligated to obey 
the law of the land and to do whatever 
love requires for the welfare of our fel- 
lowmen. 

As Christians we are obligated to work 
harmoniously with our fellow-Christians, 
subordinating all lesser loyalties to our 
supreme loyalty to Christ, recalling that 
we are fellow-workers with one another, 
and above all, fellow-workers with him 
in the great purposes which he has at 
heart. 

Lesson tepie and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


Jivision of Education, National Council of Churches. 
pture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 
The Evanston Book 


THE CHRISTIAN HOPE AND THE TASK 
OF THE CHURCH. Six Ecumenical Surveys 
and the Report prepared by the Advisory 
Commission on the main theme for the Sec- 
ond Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. Harper and Bros., New York. 403 
pp., $5.00. 

Not everyone can make the trip to 
Evanston, Illinois, to attend the Second 
Assembly of the) World Council of 
Churches. However, through the thought- 
ful use of this omnibus volume, all of 
us can become participants in the 
drama and excitement that brings to 
America this month the most influential 
thinkers and leaders of the Protestant 
Church. 





Each of the seven sections has been 
developed by a preparatory commission 
as background material for the Evanston 
meeting. There have usually been three 
meetings of each commission, with reams 
of correspondence and questionnaires in 
between, since the several areas for study 
were selected four years ago. In spite of 
the mass of material accumulated by each 
of the commissions, resolute and skillful 
editing has presented their final report 
in sections averaging less than sixty pages 
each. 

The book reminds me of some of our 
popular magazines which seek to have 
at least one article that will arouse the 
interest and curiosity of every variety of 
reader. The six surveys deal with the 
following topics: (1) Faith and Order— 
Our Oneness in Christ and Our Disunity 
as Churches; (2) Evangelism—The Mis- 
sion of the Church to Those Outside Her 
Life; (3) Social Questions—The Re- 
sponsible Society in a World Perspective; 
(4) International Affairs—Christians in 
the Struggle for World Community; (5) 
Intergroup Relations—The Church Amid 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions; (6) The 
Laity—The Christian in His Vocetion. 

The seventh section, perhaps the most 
controversial of all, has as its subject 
the theme of the Second Assembly. 
“Christ, the Hope of the World.” Is 
there a Christian anywhere who cannot in 
this series find some topic that makes 
a personal appeal to him? 

Take, for example, Commission V on 
Intergroup Relations. Here is a discus- 
sion of how racial prejudice arises, in- 
cluding psycholegical and sociological as- 
pects of tension. There is a brief, but 
excellent, review of the Bible and race, 
pointing out the unity of mankind in 
creation, in the incarnation, in regenera- 
tion, and in the fellowship of the church. 
Another passage tells how churches are 
dealing with segregation, from “‘avowed 
support of that pattern,” through five oth- 
er stages to “open challenge and _ rejec- 
tion” of the community pattern. The 
UNESCO findings on race are commend- 
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ed, including this: “There is no evi- 
dence that race mixture as such produces 
bad results from the biological point of 
view. The social results of race mixture, 
whether for good or ill, are to be traced 
to social factors.”’ (Section V, p. 10) 

The concern of the Presbyterian Church 
for evangelism and in the Plan of Union 
will engage the interest of many in Sec- 
tions land II. Evangelism is defined as 
the whole church bringing the whole 
gospel to the whole world. ‘‘Every single 
aspect of the church’s life and activities 
is of evangelistic significance.” This 
Section (II) also includes a brief but 
highly revealing description of evange- 
lism around the world. 

One of the chief barriers to Christian 
unity is the wide difference between com- 
munions in their understanding of what 
are the marks of a true church. A help- 
ful survey of these differences is included 
in Section I with suggestions as to how 
they can be overcome. In the South India 
Church, the leaders. with great courage 
and faith, put the emphasis upon dy- 
namic rather than static unity. 

“What we have done is first to express 
our conviction that we are all genuinely 
Christian in faith and that we all desire 
to learn and obey the Will of God. .. .It 
was our faith that, if we took the decisive 
step of coming together into one church, 
we could count upon the Holy Spirit to 
make plain to us how we were to proceed 
from that starting point of obedience.” 
(Section I, p. 37). 

The Lund Conference Report is also 
quoted: “A faith in the One Church of 
Christ which is not implemented by acts 
of obedience is dead.” Do these state- 
ments not speak most pointedly to us of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S. ? 

I believe one of the finest sections is 
that dealing with the laity and the Chris- 
tian in his vocation. There is plenty 
of meat here for extending ‘Labor Sun- 
day” through a whole month or more. 
This section is also distinguished from 
the others by a very fine bibliography. 


It can be readily seen that the relevance 
of this volume is not confined to the 
meeting in Evanston but will be of value 
for many vears to come. 

One lays this book down with renewed 
conviction that, despite the menacing 
character of the contemporary crisis, 
John was not mistaken when he wrote, 
“The darkness is passing away, and the 
true light is already shining.” 

Dwicnr M. CHALMERS. 
Greenville, S. C. 
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CHANGES 

W. B. Guerrant, retired president of 
Austin College, who sught Bible at 
Hampden-Sydney College last year, has 
moved to 4259 Kendrick Road, Orlando, 
Fla. 

G. Thomas Preer, Collins, Miss., to 313 
N. 25th Ave., Hattiesburg, Miss., Sept. 1, 
where he will be student worker at Mis- 
sissippi Southern College and part-time 
assistant professor in the Department of 
Religion and Philosophy. 

Harold M. Parker, Jr., from Buechel, 
Ky., to Cedar Heights Road, Rt. 2, Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

James C. Chambers, who has been 
serving as an evangelist by Norfolk Pres- 
bytery, has been installed as pastor of 
the new Covenant church in Norfolk. 

T. R. Elder from Van Horn, Texas to 
Crane, Texas, where he will become pas- 
tor Sept 1. 

R. R. Ramsey from Madison Heights, 
Va., to Charlotte Court House, Va. 

L. Humphrey Walz from Janesville, 
Wis., to 338 S. Main St., Crown Point, 
Ind. 

R. Christy Morgan, Selma, Ala., grad- 
uate of Princeton Seminary, was recent- 
ly ordained by Pittsburgh Presbytery and 
is the assistant minister of the East Lib- 
erty church. Address: 575 S. Negley 
Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Pa. 

James |. Lowry, recently listed as in 
Rock Hill, S. C.. was on vacation and his 
work continues at the Armstrong Me 
morial church, Norfolk, Va. 

Joseph M. Brown from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to Blairsville, Pa. 

M. C. Patterson, Columbia, Tenn., will 
become pastor of the First church, Mont- 
gomery, Ala., shortly. 

Samuel D. Maloney, Red Springs, N. C., 
will become assistant professor of Bible 
at Davidson College, N. C., in September. 

William E. Crane, Ruffner church, 
Charleston, W. Va., will become minister 
of counseling in the Second (USA) 
church, Knoxville, Tenn., October 1. 

Richard V. Powell, Jr., John Calvin 
church, Salisbury, N. C., has accepted a 
eall to the Clifton church, Maxwelton, 
W. Va., and has begun his work there. 

Darrel! A. Davis from St. Paul, 
to St. James, Minn. 








Minn., 
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G. Aiken Taylor from Burlington, N. C., 
to the First church, Alexandria, La. 


Evert A. Cremer from Herndon, 
to the First church, Ozark, Ark. 


Ky., 


DEATH 

Adolph Makovsky, 85, died at his home 
in Prince George, Va., June 6, where he 
had been pastor for 21 years until his 
recent retirement. He was a native of 
Czecho-slovakia. 


Officers of Assembly 
Youth Groups Named 


Vernon Hunter, Charlotte, N. C., was 
named Moderator of the Assembly’s 
Youth Council at the recent Montreat 
meeting. Martha Wade, Talihina, Okla., 
is stated clerk. Bill Stark, St. Louis, 
Mo., was elected Moderator of the Senior 
High Fellowship division. 

In the Westminster Fellowship section, 
Clifford McKay, Clearwater, Fla., was 
elected Moderator, and Ronnie Thomas. 
Beaumont, Texas, vice-Moderator. 


MARRIED 


H. Middleton Raynal, Louisa, Va., and 
Florence I. Clark were married at the 
Leesburg, Va., church, August 14, with 
the ceremony performed by a brother, 
Charles E. Raynal, Jr., of Manning, S. C. 


DCEs 

Virginia’ McArthur from Columbia, 
Tenn., to 4420 20th St., Meridian, Miss. 
Louise J. Johnson from Smallwood 
church, Charlotte, N. C., to Barium 
Springs Orphans’ Home, Barium Springs, 
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